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CHARITY: 


A noble book, the Bible! Jt is our first oldest 
statement of the never-ending problem,— man’s 
destiny and God’s ways with him here on earth ; 
and all in such free-flowing outlines,— grand in 
its sincerity, in its simplicity, and in tts melody 
and repose of reconcilement. CARLYLE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A VALENTINE. 
(For Bertha.) 
BY KATE L. BROWN. 


A LITTLE tree stands on a hill, 

The soft winds rock its boughs at will 
Beneath the tender leaves’ green shade 
A dainty little nest is made. 

There sits a bird within the nest, 

And two wee birdies ’neath her breast 


A little house stands ’neath the hill, 
The sunshine kisses it at will. 

That little house is, too, a nest, 

It hides a bird we love the best, — 
A darling, gentle little girl, 

With dark blue eye and sunny curl 


All lonely stands the little tree, 

No pretty bird it holds for me. 

The winter rains beat drear and chill, 
The dead leaves drift adown the hill 
The pretty bird away has flown, 

The little nest hangs there alone. 


Beneath the hill another nest 

Is lonely for its old-time guest. 

No more the crimson fire-light’s glow 
Paints ruddy flushes on the snow; 
And other hearts are lonely grown. 
Our birdie, too, away has flown. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MRS. SPRAGUE’S VALENTINE. 
BY M. LOUISE FORD. 

OE and Warren were giggling over something 
as small boys know just how to do; and at 
that very moment who should come into the 

room but Addie, Joe’s little sister! 

A sudden scrabble, and the something went out 
of sight in a hurry, but not too soon for Addie’s 
bright eyes to see what it was. 

“Oh, I know: it’s a valentine; and ’twasn’t a 
pretty one, either. It was one of those horrid 
things mamma told you never to buy, Joe Ray- 
mond.” 

“Oh, get out! You don’t know anything about 
it,” said Joe, testily. 

“Yes, I do, too; and I shall tell mamma this 
very minute,” said Addie, decidedly. 

“Oh, hold on, sis. Dll show you,” said Joe, 
changing his tone, and winking slyly at Warren. 
“There, how’s that? Isn’t that a bute?” drawing 
a gorgeous pink and gold one from its fancy en- 
velope. 
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“Oh, oh,” exclaimed Addie, breathlessly: “isn’t 
that lovely? Who’s it for?” 

“Mis’ Sprague. She loves us so much, and gives 
us so many of her big apples,” replied Joe, with a 
laugh. 

“Well, she is good, anyway. If you boys would 
not plague her so, she’d give you more. She is 
just as good as gold tome. But that isn’t for her, 
I know. Tell me whom you're going to give it to,” 
teased Addie. ; 

“Mis’ Sprague, I tell you,” replied Joe; and 
Warren added, “Black and bluely!” And then 
they both laughed, and ran off with their caps and 
their skates. 

Addie watched them from the window. They 
were thirteen, and she was only ten. So they 
always liked to tease her. 

“J know it isn’t for Mrs. Sprague,” she thought; 
“and I know they had a horrid one, too. They 
thought I didn’t see it, but I did. I shouldn’t won- 
der a mite if that’s the one they’re going to send 
her. Hm!” 

Just then Lucy Harris came along, and beckoned 
to Addie; and with a hop and a skip she ran to get 
her cap and cloak, and away they went with their 
sleds. 

It was the 12th of February, and valentines were 
everywhere. Addie had hers all ready to send; and 
so had Lucy, and all the other little folks. 

Addie was a wise little body for her years, and 
had thought it out for herself that, if Joe really 
had bought one of those dreadful valentines, he 
had disobeyed mamma, and, if she told, he would 
be punished. She didn’t want to be a telltale. So, 
if she tried hard, perhaps she could think of some 
other way to help Joe out. 

She kept her bright eyes wide open, and the 
day before Valentine Day she made a discovery. 
Joe was busy with his valentines, getting them 
ready to mail or to put them in the box at school 
where the children were allowed to exchange; and, 
just as he had nearly finished, Warren came to the 
door in a great hurry, telling him to come on, for 
he’d got to go on an errand, and wanted his friend 
to keep him company. The pung was waiting at 
the gate. So Joe forgot everything, and tumbled 
into his cap and reefer and was off, leaving his 
valentines on the table in his room. 

Addie peeped in after he was gone, and, seeing 
the valentines there, thought this was her chance. 
They were all sealed but one; and that one was 
addressed to Mrs. Sprague in a funny, backhand 
writing, as if it was meant to conceal the sender’s 
own writing. 

She drew out the valentine, and her face colored 
with shame on Joe’s account; for the rude wood- 
cut was what she called “one of those dreadful 
ones.” And he was really going to send it to 
kind old Mrs. Sprague. It was too bad! 

She had a pretty one all ready for her, but that 
would not atone for Joe’s. 

A happy thought came like a flash. 

She ran to her bureau, and, taking hers from its 
envelope, wrote “From Joe” on the back of it, 
and put it in place of the one Joe had chosen, 
crumpling that in her hand and burying it deep in 
her pocket, to be thrown in the fire at the first 
opportunity. 

“He'll think he stuck that, too, he ran off in 
such a hurry,” she said to herself, as she sealed it 
and placed it with the others; and she laughed 
softly to think how she had fooled Joe, and kept 
him from being ashamed of himself afterward. 

Pretty soon Joe came back, and rushed upstairs 
in a great hurry. He seized his valentines, and, 
turning them quickly over, drew a sigh of relief. 

“Well! That was a narrow escape. Couldn’t 
tell for the life of me whether I stuck that or not, 
but it’s all right. She’ll never guess whose writin’ 
that is, mean old thing!” 


“Joe, I want you to carry this package over to 
Mrs. Sprague,” said his mother next morning. 
“The snow is too deep for Addie, and it is quite 
important that she should have the garments at 
once. They came with mine by express last 
night.” 

Joe colored guiltily, and was not at all pleased 
at the request, but knew better than to object to 
anything his mother wished done. 

He was rather taken aback when Mrs. Sprague 
insisted on his coming in, and said she had some- 
thing for him. Her face beamed with happiness, 
and she did not look like the same woman who had 
driven the boys away from her apple-trees last 
fall. As she stepped into the next room, he 
glanced about, and spied upon the shelf the very 
envelope he had so carefully addressed. 

He felt rather ashamed now, and half wished he 
hadn’t sent it. Mrs. Sprague came back with a 
basket of big rosy apples, and, handing them to 
him, said : — 

“Here are some of my apples. They’ll taste a 
good deal better than wind-falls, Joe, see if they 
don’t. You can call them a valentine if you like.” 

Joe wished now really and truly that he hadn’t 
sent that valentine, and he was very sure he never 
would do so again. It made a fellow feel so mean! 
Now, if he had only sent her a decent one! And 
with crimson cheeks he stammered out his thanks, 
and was puzzled to know what in the world Mrs. 
Sprague meant when she said: “I thank you, Joe. 
You've made me think of my own boy this morn- 
ing. It doesn’t seem very long since he was just 
your age.” 

Then Joe hurried home as fast as his feet would 
carry him, feeling as uncomfortable as a boy of 
thirteen ever felt, and fully determined that he 
“never would do such a thing again, no, siree.” 
And he never did. 

Addie saw some things, guessed some, and heard 
Joe tell Warren some more; but she did not tell 
Joe her part in Mrs. Sprague’s valentine till they 
were both several years older. And, then, what do 
you suppose Joe did? 

He just gave her a big, grown-up hug, and said, 
“You always were the dearest little sister in the 
world, if your big brother did tease you; and now 
I know it.” 


I CAN’T. 


I Can’a, is a sad little boy,— 
I’ve met him in many a place. 

Does he go to your school, my dear children? 
Do you know the look of his face? 


His eyes should be bright; but they are not, 
Because he so frequently cries. . 

His lips have a twist that’s unpleasant, 
Which comes from his sobs and his sighs. 


I Can’t is always in trouble, 

He is full of affliction and fears. 
There is never a task he is able 

To do without grumbling and tears. 


When his mother asks him to help her, 
‘Oh, I can’t,” he says with a frown. 
The wood is so hard he can’t cut it, 
And so he cries and sits down. 


When the master gives him a lesson, 
“Oh, I can’t,” he whines so forlorn 
That we should be moved to pity, 
If we were not so tempted to scorn. 


Oh, when will this sad little boy 
Stop crying and fretting for naught, 
And try with all of his power 
To do the things that he ought? 
V. G. Ramsey. 


“What is wanting,” said Napoleon one day to 
Madame Campan, “in order that the youth of 
France be well educated?” “ Good mothers,” was 
the reply. The emperor was most forcibly struck 
with this answer “ Here,” said he, “is a system 
an one word.” ABBOTT. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BOBBY’S “TREW LUVE.” 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


doubt about it. 

He had lost his mittens, and ten poor 
little red fingers peeped forth into a colder world. 
His sailor collar was bunched up in his neck, and 
his sleeves had crept half-way up his arms. 

One of Bobby’s stockings was creeping down 
over his boot-top in consequence of a broken 
garter. 

Now can you imagine anything more uncom- 
fortable than no mittens, a bare leg, and hunched 
up collar and sleeves on a bitter January day? 

But this was not the most serious part of the 
matter. 

Not all these discomforts combined could have 
kept the little lad crying on the street corner that 
cold winter day. 

It was really the dog,—a great shaggy, brown 
creature who was lying in the middle of the road. 

Bobby was no coward. 

But when you are only six, and a dog is bigger 
than you, and has sparkling red-brown eyes and a 
tremendous, ever-open red mouth, it is not easy to 
march past such a creature without quaking. 

It was getting late, for Bobby had been kept 
after school to “sound” his words. It is true the 
little man could read,— had learned in some mys- 
terious fashion as yet unfathomed by his elders. 
He indeed “knew his words,” but he didn’t know 
how he knew them; and Miss Primmins thought it 
high time something was done about it. 

Bobby was hungry as well as cold. Beyond, up 
the street, lay home and supper; but between was 
the terrible dog! 

He lingered at the corner for some one to hap- 
pen along, and help him past. He had a faint hope 
that the dog might get tired and go home. 

At last, clenching his little cold hands, he started 
desperately. 

A sudden spring — a roar —a shrill, childish ery 
of terror! 

Miss Polly Harkins, setting her supper table, 
rushed out of doors to see Lion barking violently 
over a little heap on the snow. 

“Why, why, what’s this?” she demanded. “ Lion, 
ain’t you ’shamed? Don’t cry, sonny! He won't 
hurt you, he’s only playin’. Why, you pore little 
feller, you’re scared half to death! Nose bleedin’ ? 
You bad dog! go in the house. No supper for 
you. Don’t cry, sonny! Aunt Polly’ll take keer 
of ye.” Thus talking, comforting, and scolding, 
Miss Polly took up Bobby in her strong arms, and 
carried him into the house. 

Fifteen minutes later he sat in the big rocker by 
the fire,— a new man. 

His nose-bleed had been stopped and his face 
washed. Miss Polly had rubbed his cold fingers 
and mended his garter. He held a cooky in one 
hand and a doughnut in the other. Miss Polly 
beamed at him over her glasses, and Lion thumped 
his tail meekly on the floor while his mistress read 
him a lecture on good manners. 

When the little overcoat was once more put on 


B am was very miserable: there was no 


and buttoned,— no discomforts this time,— Bobby 


lifted a flushed, grateful little face for a kiss. 
“T love you,” he said sweetly, “’n’ I think you're 


the beautifullest lady —next to mother —in all 


the world.” 
“Oh, law, no,” said Miss Polly, “I’m only a 


. 
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humbly old maid; but I like little boys. Lion does, 
too, only he’ll never get over bein’ a puppy. Ain’t 
you ’shamed disgracin’ me, you bad dog! Now 


you come again, Bobby; and I'll make ye some 


maple-leaf cookies. I can do it beautiful! ” 

During the weeks that followed Bobby visited 
Miss Polly frequently. Dear mother was away; 
and Mrs. Pincher, the housekeeper, did not care 
for small boys. 

So Miss Polly knit him red mittens, and combed 
his hair, and made him gingerbread bears and ele- 
phants until the shortest month of the year was 
well under way. 

One day something lovely happened. Bobby’s 
sweet little mother came back from New York, 
where she had been nursing her sick father. 

Mrs. Pincher went away, and Bobby was no 
longer a neglected little boy. He and mother had 
so much to talk over, and especially did Bobby’s 
tongue wag concerning Miss Polly. Mother felt 
very grateful to this new friend, and went with 
her son to return thanks. 

“Oh, law,” said Miss Polly, “’tain’t nothin’. 
He’s an awful cunnin’ youngster. Lord Fauntle- 
roy ain’t nothin’ to him.” ‘ 

Bobby was much interested in St. Valentine’s 
Day, chiefly because of the confidences of Norah, 
the new girl. Mike, Norah’s particular friend, had 
sent her a valentine. Indeed, he brought it to her, 
because he couldn’t wait after the gorgeous token 
had been secured. So Norah had her valentine 
several days ahead and by special post. She was 
planning to return the compliment, and Bobby 
was vitally interested in the matter. 

“Mother dear,” he inquired suddenly one day, 
“what is your ‘own true love’?” 

“Well, Bobby,” replied mother, smoothing his 
bits of curls, and smiling a little absently, “your 
true love is some one whom you love and who loves 
you, and is kind and true. Your true love will be 
glad to help you in trouble and make you happy.” 

“Tike Aunt Polly,” said Bobby. “She is the 
kindest person, and I do love her. She is never 
too busy to make doughnuts for me. Id like to 
send her a valentine, mother dear.” 

“It would be very sweet in you, my little man,” 
said mother, hugging her boy. 

“T’ll count my pennies in the red box. I guess 
there will be enough. Norah has such a lovely 
one, all hearts and doves and little boys ’thout 
any clothes on.” 

The harvest in the red box proved all that could 
be desired, and Bobby gravely selected his valen- 
tine the very next day. 

It, too, was unutterably gorgeous,—all loves 
and doves, hearts and arrows, roses and lace paper. 
But the verse excited the small boy’s special admi- 
ration. It ran thus :— 


«Little one, pretty one, gentle as a dove, 
Can a one to such a one send a little love?”’ 


You should have seen Bobby at the library table, 
directing the envelope of his valentine! 

His cheeks were like two china roses, and every 
bit of a curl stuck out in excitement. 

He grasped the pen in one chubby fist, and now 
and then mopped his care-worn brow with the other. 
How the pen sputtered and the ink flew! How 
sternly he knit those downy brows and rolled out 
his mite of a red tongue, as older writers have 
done! He disdained help; for was it not all his 


own valentine ? 


Ant Polli my trew luve 
frum 


Bobby. 


The spelling was certainly peculiar; but, then, 
as father said, Bobby was great on Old English. 

Miss Polly was in the dumps when a bright 
little face peeped in. ‘‘I’ve bringed you a valen- 


tine,” said the small boy, “buyed with my own 
pennies.” 

“Well, well,” said Aunt Polly, giving him a 
hearty hug, “if this ain’t beautiful,—and sech 
writin’! ” 

“You see I put ‘true love’ on it, ’cause you’re 
so kind. And, if you’re not too tired, I’d like to 
have you make me some doughnuts.” 

“Bless your heart! I guess Aunt Polly will.” 
And the old lady flew about with alacrity, beating 
up her last egg and stirring in the last measure of 
flour the bag held. 

So Bobby feasted, and the two chattered away 
while Lion thumped his tail earnestly against the 
floor. 

After Bobby had gone, Miss Polly gloated over 
her valentine, and read its message with grateful 
tears. Evenif the wolf were at the door, did she 
not have the sweetest of treasures, the love of 
a dear child heart? 

But Bobby came back, flushed and panting. 
“T did forget my mother’s note,” he cried, throw- 
ing it on the table. 

It asked if Miss Polly could come and sew for 
her for some weeks. She was in such a strait, 
needing everything for herself and Bobby. 

Miss Polly sat down and wept: she didn’t care 
who heard her boo-hoo. 

“Praise the Lord!” she cried fervently; “and 
there I was going to think he had forgotten me!” 


A WISE CONCLUSION. 


Sarp Peter Paul Augustus: “When I am grown a 
man, 

T’ll help my dearest mother the very best I can. 

Tl wait upon her kindly. She’ll lean upon my 
arm. 

T’ll lead her very gently, and keep her safe from 
harm. 


“But, when I think upon it, the time will be so 
long,” 
Said Peter Paul Augustus, “before I’m tall and 
strong, 
T think it would be wiser to be her pride and joy 
By helping her my very best while I’ma little boy.” 
Selected. 


False friends are like our shadow, keeping close 
to us while we walk in the sunshine, but leaving 
us the instant we cross into the shade. 

Bovere. 


LOVE’S WORK. 


CENTURY since, in the north of Europe, 

stood an old cathedral, upon one of the 

arches of which was a sculptured face of 
wondrous beauty. It was long hidden, until one 
day the sun’s light, striking through a slanted win- 
dow, revealed its matchless features. And ever 
after, year by year, upon the days when for a 
brief hour it was thus illuminated, visitors came, 
and waited eagerly to catch but a glimpse of the 
face. It had a strange history. When the 
cathedral was being built, an old man, broken with 
the weight of years and care, came and besought 
the architect to let him work upon it. Out of pity 
for his age, but fearing lest his failing sight and 
trembling touch might mar some fair design, the 
master set him to work in the shadows of the 
vaulted roof. One day they found the old man 
asleep in death, the tools of his craft laid in order 
beside him, the cunning of his right hand gone, his 
face upturned to this other marvellous face which 
he had wrought there,— the face of one whom he 
had loved and lost in his early manhood. And, 
when the artists and sculptors and workmen from 
all parts of the cathedral came and looked upon 
that face, they said, ‘ This is the grandest work of 
all: it is the work of love.” 


A CRUTCH AGE. 


HE old-fashioned idea of self-help needs 
reviving in this country. Young people 
of to-day depend too much upon others. 

They are not willing to pay the price for success 
which their ancestors paid. 

This is the crutch age. “Helps” and “aids ” 
are advertised everywhere. We have institutes, 
colleges, universities, teachers, books, libraries, 


‘newspapers, and magazines, but not enough of the 


inward spring whose uncoiling wheels the spheres. 
Our thinking is done for us, our problems are all 
worked out in “ explanations” and “keys.” Boys 
are often tutored through college with but very 
little study. “Short roads” and “abridged 
methods” are characteristic of the century. In- 
genious methods are used everywhere to get the 
drudgery out of an education. Newspapers give 
us our politics, preachers our religion. Self-help 
and self-reliance are getting old-fashioned. 

There is no grander sightin the world than that 
of a young man fired with a great purpose, domi- 
nated by one unwavering aim. He is bound to win, 
and the world stands aside and lets him pass. It 
always makes way for the determined man. He 
does not have half the opposition to overcome that 
the undecided, purposeless man has, who, like 
driftwood, runs against all sorts of snags to which 
he must yield. He has no momentum to force 
them out of his way. 

What an inspiring sight is that of a youth going 
straight to his goal, cutting his way through diffi- 
culties, and surmounting obstacles which dis- 
hearten others! Defeat only gives him new power, 
danger only increases his courage. No matter 
what comes to him,— sickness, poverty, or disaster, 
—he does not change his purpose. “A man’s best 
friends are his ten fingers,” said Robert Collyer, 
who brought his wife to America as a steerage 
passenger. 

Young men who are always seeking the help of 
others never amount to anything. Those who - 
have been bolstered up all their lives cannot be 
depended upon in a crisis. When misfortune 
comes, they look around for something to lean 
upon. If the prop is not there, down they go; 
and, once down, they are as helpless as a capsized 
turtle. Many a youth has succeeded beyond his 
expectations simply because all props were 
knocked out from under him, and he was obliged 
to stand on his feet and rely on himself. 


THE BEST THAT I CAN. 


STORY is told of a king who went into 

his garden one morning, and found eyery- 

thing withering and dying. He asked an 
oak that stood near the gate what the trouble 
was. He found that it was sick of life, and 
determined to die, because it was not tall and 
beautiful like the pine. The pine was out of 
heart because it could not bear grapes like the 
vine. The vine was going to throw its life away 
because it could not stand erect and have as fine 
fruit as the pomegranate. And so on throughout 
the garden. Coming to a heart’s-ease, the king 
found its bright face uplifted, as full of cheerful- 
ness as ever. Said the king, “ Well, heart’s-ease, 
I am glad to find one brave little flower in this 
general discouragement and dying. You don’t 
seem one bit disheartened.” “No, your majesty, 
I know I am of small account; but I concluded 
you wanted a heart’s-ease when you planted me. 
If you had wanted an oak or a pine or a vine or 
a pomegranate, you would have set one out. So 
I am bound to be the best heart’s-ease that ever I 
can.” 


Neat to acquiring good friends, the best acquisa- 
tion is that of good books. CoLron. 
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THE TAPESTRY WEAVERS. 


Ler us learn a useful lesson — 
No braver lesson can be — 

From the ways of the tapestry-weavers 
On the other side of the sea. 

Above their heads the pattern hangs: 
They study it with care; 

And, as to and fro the shuttle leaps, 
Their eyes are fastened there. 


They tell this curious thing, besides, 
Of the patient, plodding weaver : 

He works on the wrong side evermore, 
But works for the right side ever 

It is only when the weaving stops, 
And the web is loosed and turned, 

That he sees his real handiwork, 
That his marvellous skill is learned 


Ah! the sight of its delicate beauty, 
It pays him for all his cost; 
No rarer, daintier work than,his 
Was ever done by the frost. 
Then the master bringeth him golden hire, 
And giveth him praise as well. : 
And how happy the heart of the weaver is, 
No tongue but his own can tell. 


The years of man are the looms of God 
Let down from the place of the sun, 
Wherein we are ever weaving 
Till the mystic web is done,-— 
Weaving blindly, but weaving surely, 
Each for himself his fate. 
We may not see how the right side looks: 
We can only weave and wait. 
Our Young Folks. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
FROM SUNNY CLIMES. 


Number II. 
HAMILTON, BERMUDA. 


FRIEND said to us: “You should have 

gone to the cathedral on steamer Sunday. 

Then the governor, the admiral, all the dig- 
nitaries, and the soldiers in their red coats are at 
church, and make a fine display. You must go and 
see them some time.” Steamer Sunday is the Sun- 
day that the steamer from New York arrives. We 
all refer to it and date from it, as the only day of 
importance during the fortnight; for then we know 
that our mail from home has come. I thought, as 
the lady spoke, of a line from an old rhyme,— 


‘¢Some go to church to see the people.” 


The Sunday that we were at the English Epis- 
copal service at the cathedral I observed in the 
distance two tall wax candles and two vases of 
artificial flowers. But no one had brought from 
garden or wayside the brilliant, beautiful flowers 
that we find so fascinating,—roses of every hue 
and shade, big scarlet double or single hibiscus, 
pendent moonflower, pink or white oleander. A 
carved pulpit of Caén stone and Irish marbles, 
copied by permission from one in St. Giles Cathe- 
dral at Edinburgh, is much admired. The choir 
boys are pleasing,— six fair-haired English boys,— 
but their singing was inharmonious. The rector 
intoned and galloped through service and sermon. 
As he had to be at Pembroke church at eleven, he 
had good reason for his speed. 

One evening we went to the African Methodist 
Episcopal church. The long, low church was well 
filled with the colored people of Hamilton. The 
congregation, without exception, were devout and 
fervent. A young minister, in a black robe, con- 
ducted the service. He had no sermon. As he 
cheerfully said, ‘‘The choir has kindly consented 
to preach for me this evening.” So we listened 
for an hour and a half to a full chorus, singing 
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OLD CHURCH— BERMUDA. 


many familiar hymns and anthems. The young 
minister prayed earnestly and fervently, and then 
a magnificent anthem in perfect harmony of voices 
would peal forth. A native Bermudian lady told 
us: ‘* The colored children can all sing. They sing 
before they can talk, but the white children have 
no music. They never even try to sing.” The 
rapturous service of song and praise was very in- 
spiring. The tablets on the walls, in front, and on 
the sides, bore these inscriptions in large letters: 
On one side, ‘‘ Sons of men”; on the opposite wall, 
“And angels say”; and one side of the pulpit on 
large tablets were the words, ‘‘ Hitherto hath the 
Lord helped us”; on the other, ‘‘ The best of all, 
the Lord is with us.” The thrilling music made 
many faces bright and hopeful, and our colored 
friends looked as though they had found consola- 
tion for all their troubles. They seem to us the 
only happy people in Bermuda. As an English 
resident said of the white people here, with their 
melancholy, sad expression, “The native Ber- 
mudian is not a cheerful animal.” . 

At St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Kirk the middle- 
aged minister, with gray whiskers, keen eyes, kindly, 
sympathetic expression, came to the pulpit in cap, 
gown, and bands. I had read of the quaint Scotch 
ministers, but had never seen one before. The 
sermon was to the children. So I venture to give a 
few notes to the children of Every Other Sunday. 
The text was 2 Tim. iii. 14, 15. And he urged the 
children to study the Bible, so that it could be said 
of them, as of Timothy, ‘From a child thou hast 
known the holy scriptures.” He told them that 
Luther read the Bible through twice a year, de- 
scribing the Bible chained to a pulpit that Luther 
first read, when he was twenty years old. Our 
good minister said that he himself had read the Bible 
through once a year for many years; but he had 
resolved to begin this new year by reading it twice 
before the end of the year, and he urged his listen- 
ers to make the same resolve. “I have found 
some parts dull, but I was rewarded after reading 
two chapters in 1 Chronicles. It seemed a dull list 


of names, but I found there the beautiful prayer 
of Jabez, ‘God granted his prayer.’” | 

We would learn, from this study of the Bible, 
three things: first, of Jesus; second, of ourselves; . 
and, third, of heaven. Of Jesus, who said, “ Suffer 
little children to come to me, and forbid them not; 
for of suchis the kingdom of heaven.” Of ourselves, 
it was like looking into a mirror. We look into a } 
mirror to keep ourselves clean and neat. If we 
find spots or stains on our dress, we brush or clean 
them off. So, in our study of the Bible, our own ; 
characters are disclosed to us; and we find our 
spots and stains of unkindness, of lack of charity, 
of ill-temper, of untruthfulness, of dishonesty. 7 

Our hopes of heayen are founded on what we { 
read in the Bible of the glory prepared for them 1 
that love the Lord, of the mansions in our Father’s — 
house. And this, with many a sly hit at the indif- 
ference and carelessness of parents, was all said 
with a simplicity and earnestness that showed the 
good minister’s tender, fatherly affection for the 
children of his flock. : 

There is a very flourishing Wesleyan Methodist 
church in Hamilton, with a larger congregation than - ; 
at any other church, and very like a Methodist ‘ 
church at home, except that the minister, as in all 
the Bermudian churches, prayed very earnestly for F 
Queen Victoria. It seemed as though none of the 
royal family were forgotten in the’ Episcopal ser- 
vice; and, as one of our party said, “Queen Vic- 
toria ought to be very good, prayers are offered in 
80 many countries so constantly in her behalf.” I 
never realized it till I listened to this service in 
little Bermuda. 

In the Wesleyan Methodist church, by a curious 
conceit, the twelve letters of the words “ Wesley 
Church” were substituted for the usual Roman 
numerals on the clock-face, beginning with W for 
IX., so as to bring “Church” below. There were 
several pews filled with red-coated English soldiers, 
who looked very deyout and good. As I looked at 
all this congregation, I thought of another verse 
of the old rhyme,— 


es  « 
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“‘Some go to church to worship God.” 


I am told that very few of the 
colored people attend the Roman 
Catholic and Episcopal churches. 
A Catholic lady informs me that at 
the morning service in the Catholic 
church there were only four ne- 
groes, and at the vesper service but 
two. 

The picture, from a photograph, 
of the Old Devonshire church, shows 
that the graves are clustered around 
the English Episcopal churches ac- 
cording to the custom of Old Eng- 
land. The oldest tombs, those close 
to the church, are of gray stone,— 
gray with age and neglect. This 
stone, which is used all over the 
islands for houses, walls, and tombs, 
is white when first cut. They are 
enclosed by walls of this same 
erumbling gray stone, with no in- 
scriptions on the flat stones cover- 
ing the tombs; for the stone is 
probably too soft for carving. The 
later tombs are all freshly white- 
washed, and almost every grave is 
covered by these heavy-looking 
white stones; and the effect of these 
monotonous flat stones, hardly dis- 
tinguishable one from the other, is 
very depressing. All the growth 
of English ivy or roses in blossom 
or gay hibiscus does not remove 
this feeling. 

After wandering for some time 
among these nameless tombs, I 
found one—marble-covered—bear- 
ing the following inscription : — 


‘“‘Tn hopes of a Blessed Resurrection 
Under this Marble Stone lies Interred 
The Body of 
Eveenius Bascoms, Esq., 


JOAN OF ARC HEARING VOICES. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
“ENSAMPLES.” 
BY EMMA LEE BENEDICT. 


HE Bible says, “‘ Mark them 
that walk, so as ye have 
them for an ensampie” (or 

example). 

Suppose a boy or girl sould put 
down in a book all the good points 
he could learn about great men and 
women, and should then try to imi- 
tate them in these respects. If he 
collected a large number of these, 
he would have so many good points 
to imitate he would stand a pretty 
fair chance of becoming good and 
great himself. 

I think it would be a good plan 
to keep a birth-day book of noted 
men, as many do of their friends. 
Put down the day of the month and 
the name of the man who was born 
on that day. Then find out what 
were his strong points ; that is, the 
notable thing in his nature that 
made him different from other men, 
and so raised him above other men 
until he became an “ ensample.” 

I will give you a few birthday 
names to begin with. They all 
come in the month of February, 
so you can begin at once to make 
up your book. 

Horace Greeley, February 3. 

William Evarts, February 6. 

William T. Sherman, February 8. 

William Dwight Whitney, Feb- 
ruary 9. 

Thomas A. Edison, February 11. 

Abraham Lincoln, February 12. 

Peter Cooper, February 12. 

William Story, February 12. 


Who departed this Life, March 9, 1797, 
Aged 64 Years. 
A most indulgent Husband 
The best of Fathers 
A Sincere Friend 
In Virtue and Merit 
By few excelled.”’ 


This tribute pleased me more than the following 
which I found in another churchyard : — 


“¢ Member of Her Majesty’s council on these islands.” 


On a tomb surrounded by an iron fence cast in 
rows of weeping willows I read this account of 
faithful service: “who for forty years was rector 
of the parishes of Pembroke and Devonshire. 
This monument was erected by his parishioners 
and others.” The English, in fond remembrance 
of the old homes that they loved, brought the 
names to these tropical isles. Exiles they must 
have felt themselves, even in the midst of all 
this beauty,— soft, mild air, iridescent, translucent, 
opal-like, blue-green sea, rounded hill or tranquil 
vale, covered with cedar-trees or luxuriant growth 
of flower and leafage,—all perfection; but, alas! 
they were exiles from family and friends, from 
the roast beef, good cheer, and merry-making of 
their homes in Old England. 

The following doleful doggerel was the only ex- 
ample I found similar to those we read at home in 
country graveyards : — 


‘‘ Like crowded forest trees we stand, 
And some are marked to fall; 
The axe will smite at God’s command, 
And soon will smite us all.”’ 


At last I saw a familiar-looking headstone of 
polished Scotch granite that might have been in 


one of our own New England cemeteries. I read 
that a surgeon of the 49th Regiment of Massachu- 
setts Volunteers, 1862-63, born in Boston, died in 
Bermuda, was buried here. Depressed as I had 
been by these rows and groups of numberless, 
nameless, flat white tombs in the old churchyard, 
hope and faith came to my heart when I read the 
line that this surgeon’s friends had inscribed below 
the record of his service to his country, — 


THE PURE IN HEART SHALL SEE GOD. 
K. H. 


THE SWEET LITTLE DOLL. 


I once had a sweet little doll, dears, 
The prettiest doll in the world. 
Her cheeks were so red and so white, dears, 
And her hair was so charmingly curled. 
And I lost my sweet little doll, dears, 
As I played on the hearth one day, 
And I cried for more than a week, dears, 
But I never could find where she lay 


And I found my sweet little doll, dears, 
As J played on the hearth one day. 
Folks say she is terribly changed, dears, 
For her paint is all washed away, 
And her arms trodden off by the cows, dears, 
And her hair not the least bit curled; 
But for old sake’s sake she is still, dears, 
The prettiest doll in the world. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


What we need most is not so much to realize 


the ideal as to idealize the real. 
F. H. Heper. 


i James Dwight Dana, Febru- 
ary 12. 

Cyrus McCormick, February 15. 

George Peabody, February 18. 

Elisha Kent Kane, February 20. 

James R. Lowell, February 22. 

George Washington, February 22. 

George W. Curtis, February 24. 

Hl. W. Longfellow, February 27. 

Here you have a great man for nearly every day 
in the month. Just think what a boy or girl you 
would make of yourself if you should imitate all 
their good points until you had them so firmly 
fixed in your character that they became habits. 

Many boys would give up trying to make any, 
thing of themselves if they had the hindrances to 
battle with that Horace Greeley had when he was 
aboy. His parents were very poor,— so poor that 
they could not support him; but he had to work 
and support them as soon as he was old enough. 
He was a very awkward-looking boy. He was 
tall, pale, “ tow-headed,” and had a shrill, piping 
voice, and in his homely, shabby clothes looked 
so queer that people were inclined to laugh at him, 
and think him not bright. This made it very hard 
for him to get work. But from the time he was a 
little boy every spare moment he could get from 
work he spent over his books, reading and study- 
ing. This made him so intelligent that, when he 
went out into the world to look for work, the peo- 
ple who talked with him found what a fine mind 
he had, and spoke a good word for him. 

Thus the first step that raised Horace Greeley 
above the ordinary boys of his age and gave him 
a chance was industry at his books. 

When Horace Greeley became a man, he started 
a newspaper. There were other able newspapers 
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already in the field which aimed to tell all the news 
of the world’s events. But Horace Greeley wished 
to teach people to think right on the great ques- 
tions of the day. So he started the New York 
Tribune, in which he not only told the news, but 
pointed out the wrong, and how it ought to be put 
down. Wherever people were held down by bond- 
age and poverty, he tried to have help brought to 
them. <A’nd his mind was so clear and able and 
forcible that whatever he said through his paper 
people read with respect and heeded, and thus his 
paper became a great power for good. 

Put down these two points after Horace Gree- 
ley’s name in your book, and think about the rela- 
tion they bear to each other. If he had not gained 
strength by industry over his books when he was 
young, he would not have had such giant strength 
to use when he became a man. 

You will find it very interesting to search out 
the strong points in the other names I have given 
you. Perhaps I will help you by telling you some- 
thing that I have learned about them some other 
time. 


THE LITTLE RED STAMP. 


I’m the little red stamp with George Washington’s 
picture, 
I have the right of way; , 
And the mail train thunders from under the stars, 
And rattles into the day. 
Now clear the rail for your Uncle Sam’s mail! 
Ye freight trains, stand aside! 
Spur your iron-lunged horse to his fullest speed, 
For the little red stamp would ride. 
So vomit your flame on the startled night, 
And your smoke in the face of the day; 
For the little red stamp with George Washington’s 
picture 
Must have the right of way. 


The engine ploughs, when I start on my ride, 
Through the drifted banks of snow; 

But we hasten to climes where the rivers melt 
And climes where the roses blow. 

First the pines of Maine, then the Kansan plain, 
Then whiffs from the Western Bay, 

Till I drop in the hands that have reached for me, 
A thousand leagues away. 

Pull open the throttle and loose every brake, 
And dash through the night and the day ; 

For the little red stamp with George Washington’s 

picture 

Must have the right of way. 


I’m the little red stamp with George Washington’s 
picture ; 
And I go wherever I may, 
To any spot in George Washington’s land; 
And I go by the shortest way. 
And the guns of wrath would clear my path — 
A thousand guns at need — 
Of the hands that should dare to block my course 
Or slacken my onward speed. 
Stand back! Hand’s off of Uncle Sam’s mail! 
Stand back there! back! I say; 
For the little red stamp with George Washington’s 
picture 
Must have the right of way. 
Sam Water Foss. 


Heis not only idle who does nothing, but he is 
idle who might be better employed. 
Socrates. 


Go out in the air, where fresh breezes will blow 

Away all the cobwebs that sometimes grow 

In the brains of those who turn from the light 

To dark, gloomy thoughts instead of bright : 

Contend with such foes, and put them to rout 
By going out. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
A LUCKY SPECULATION. 


In Two Parts.— Part [1. 
BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


E did not know who or what his guest was. 

He seemed forlorn and miserable enough, 

shaking with cold and weary with travel- 

ling over muddy roads. He was an Englishman, 

but very silent and reserved. Next day he was 

tossing in a high fever, and before nightfall there 

was no doubt he was the victim of an infectious 
disease much dreaded in the East. 

Harry nursed him faithfully. He had plenty of 
time to do this, for every one fled from the neigh- 
borhood. Medical aid there was none. Food was 
sent him to a spot just visible from the bungalow, 
with the order not to come nearer on any account, 
and the useless advice to send the man away as 
soon as possible. 

Under such circumstances, especially when the 
patient was able to sit up, confidence would ordi- 
narily have ripened fast; but, when the boat came, 
after its usual long interval, and Harry helped the 
poor man, still emaciated and weak, but cured, 
into its little cabin, he doubted whether he knew 
his full name or nationality. 

The stranger had uttered thanks, but listlessly 
and in an absent manner. Once he had put his 
hand in his pocket as if to take out his purse; but 
Harry looked at his wan face, and said gently : — 

“JT don’t think you will have more than you 
need, sick and among strangers. I am glad to 
have been able to help you.” 

He said no more; but, as the boat pushed off, 
and Harry called out a friendly wish for a good 
journey, his hand again mechanically sought his 
pocket, and again left it empty. 

This was not the end. The furniture of the 
room he occupied had to be burned, and Harry 
made the loss good. He had also to pay out of 
his own pocket for the medicine, extra food, and 
comforts used for the sick man; and again his 
little hoard dwindled to nothing. His employer 
made many sarcastic remarks about unprofitable 
investments, and little Benjamin groaned and 
sighed and spread his hands abroad in gestures of 
despair. 

That had been a month or so ago; and it was 
now at the height of the hot, dry weather, when 
the whole atmosphere was loaded with fine dust, 
and the earth seemed parched with thirst. It was 
in the afternoon, the hottest and stillest part of 
the whole day, when no one ventured abroad, 
either for work or pleasure. Look where you 
would, everything was quiet. 

Indoors the two rose-colored cockatoos swung 
drowsily on their gilt perches. All at once they 
shook out their feathers, and began to scold in 
screaming tones at their foe, a large yellow cat, 
who eyed them with a sinister light in her emerald 
eyes. She knew she was not permitted to inter- 
fere with Nan’s future pets, however. So she 
moved past with velvet tread, and amused herself 
by watching for the little lizards that darted in and 
out of the crevices of the stone wall below. 

A native servant in white crossed the space be- 
tween the station and the bungalow. He said, 
with a low salaam, that his master had received 
news from the coast, ‘and would like to see Mr. 
Northup at once. 

Harry followed him back in wonder, and found 
his employer with a pile of letters opened before 
him. 

He began rather abruptly after Harry was 
seated :— 

“You know the sick man you would persist in 
keeping? Well, you remember I always advised 
you against such inconsiderate benevolence?” 


Harry shrugged his shoulders. “I couldn’t turn 
the poorest creature away on such a night, and 
the next day he could not leave.” 

“Yes, but you devoted yourself to him for 
weeks, and at your own expense, too. I warrant 
he never paid you a farthing?” 

“No,” answered Harry, slowly. 
to offer, but he looked too needy. 
take it from him.” 

“Do you know who he was?” his employer went 
on with a sneer. “Sir Joseph Berners, the wealth- 
iest spice merchant in London, knighted for his 
loans to the crown. Don’t you regret it now? 
Remember, you’ve lost all you made by former 
investments. At the very least, it will take a year 
or more to make up this, and in this climate a man 
ages fast.” 

“Certainly, I regret my losses,” said Harry; 
“but, if you want me to say I regret not turning 
him out in the storm, not letting him die from 
neglect, no, I would do it again.” 

“Well, but what do you suppose he has done 
for you now?” 

“JT don’t know.” And Harry got up uneasily from 
his seat. He had been in India now long enough to 
know there were strange laws and customs among 
the natives. How he had offended these, what 
would be the consequences, he could not tell. 
Vague fears of fines, perhaps imprisonments, rose 
in his mind. 

Then he heard his employer say: “He is dead. 
He left you a legacy,—ten thousand pounds. 
Why, sit down, man. Drink this. Don’t let good 
luck knock you up. You stand ill-luck well 
enough.” 

Harry sat down, white to the lips. 
sand pounds.” 

“Yes. What are you going to do about it?” 

“T am going home.” And he made an effort to 
rise. 

His companion laughed. “No hurry. You'll 
have time to pack and settle our affairs, and help 
me to get asubstitute, before you can get a boat to 
go down the river.” Then, his tone changing, he 
made the only genial speech Harry ever heard 
from him. “I am sorry to have you leave; but 
you deserve your good fortune, every pound of it. 
Let us shake hands.” 

At last all his preparations were ended, and 
Harry Northup stood on the wharf of the sea-port 
town, accompanied by little Benjamin, who would 
not trust Nan’s precious cockatoos, with their shin- 
ing rose-colored plumage, to any porter’s careless 
handling. He would fain have sent half his stock 
as gifts, but Harry would not permit this. He 
bought from him two or three of the soft, delicate- 
colored native silks for his wife, and a dozen or so 
curious toys for the boys. He cared little for the 
treasures of India. Was he not carrying his dear 
ones the surety of a home in their own land among 
their kindred, friends, and neighbors? Never, 
never would he leave these again! 

As the boat pushed off, little Benjamin rose on 
tiptoe to wave his red handkerchief, gesticulating 
wildly, and exclaiming: “ Did I not tell you true? 
‘And, eef he make one speculation, he shali be 
lucky !’” 


“He was about 
I could not 


“Ten thou- 


HO owns the child? If the parents own 

him,— mind, body, and soul,— we must 

adopt one line of argument: if, as a 

human being, he owns himself, we must adopt an- 

other. In my thought the parent is simply a di- 

vinely appointed guardian who acts for his child 

until he attains what we call the age of discretion, 

that highly uncertain period which arrives very 

late in life with some persons, and not at all with 
others. Kare Doveias Wiaeern. 
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THE BOY THAT LAUGHS. 


I know a funny little boy, 
The happiest ever born: 

His face is like a beam of joy, 
Although his clothes are torn. 


I saw him tumble on his nose, 
And waited for a groan. 

But how he laughed! Do you suppose 
He struck his funny-bone? 


There’s sunshine in each word he speaks, 
His laugh is something grand ; 

Its ripples overrun his cheeks 
Like waves on snowy sand. 


He laughs the moment he awakes, 
And till the day is done; 

The school-room for a joke he takes,— 
His lessons are but fun. 


No matter how the day may go, 
You cannot make him cry. 
He’s worth a dozen boys I know, 
Who pout and mope and sigh. 
Wide Awake. 


For Every Other Sunday. . 
THE ANTI-SQUEAL SOCIETY 


BY FRANCES H. SARGENT 


HE children of the Cross family breakfasted 
at nine, and the hands of the town clock 
pointed to just five minutes of that hour. 

“Oh, dear! I don’t want my hair combed. You 

pull it more than there’s any need of, anyway, 
Meg,” growled Bess. 

“Tf you'd keep still, I wouldn’t pull at all; but, 

you yank about so, I have to,” snapped back Meg. 

“T can’t get this old shoe on. Don’t see what 

shoes were made for anyhow. Id a good deal 
rather go barefooted any day,” came from fussy Jo. 

“Don’t see what it wants to rain for to-day. 


‘I wanted to go over to Aunt Dot’s, and now all my 


fun is spoilt,” chimed in fault-finding Ned. 

As mamma listened to the squeals (as she called 
them) in the nursery, she foretold a stormy day 
within as well as without. So she put on her 
thinking-cap for a moment, and then, stepping 
softly to the door, said,— 

“Well, children, you are rightly named, Cross; 
but come into the parlor. I have something to 
show you and a story to tell.” 

The mention of a story brought smiles out of 
tears, and you would hardly recognize the row of 
good-natured-looking children, who sat up so 
orderly, as the “Cross patches” of a few minutes 
before. Mamma knew how to manage her little 
towheads, who got up on the wrong side of the 
bed that morning. 

“Now, my dears,” she said, when all were 
seated, “here is a picture of a pig your grandpa 
used to own. He was the ‘squealiest’ pig you 
ever saw. He squealed when his mamma called 
him to dinner, and he squealed while he was eating 
his dinner. He squealed when he went to bed, and 
he squealed when he got out of his ‘downy’ bed 
of straw in the morning. In fact, no one ever 
did anything that he did not squeal about. 

* At last, one fine day, grandpa said he was fat 
enough to eat. That summer Cousin John, who 
was spending his vacation away from noisy New 
York, happened to have his snap-shot camera at 
our house. That very day he ‘took’ the farm- 
yard, and here it is, showing the squealing pig. 
Now what do you think he did just before he 
rolled over for the last time?” 

“Squealed!” sung out all in a chorus, with a 
merry laugh. 

“Right. Now I am going to form a little so- 
ciety I have six little candy pigs I will get 


” 


them soon, and tell you all about it. Go quick, 
every one of you, and wash your faces, have 
your hair combed, and eat your breakfast. After 
that, come to the nursery; and I will initiate each 
one of you.” 

You may be sure no unnecessary time was 
spent in quarrelling; and it did not take long to eat 
their simple diet of oatmeal, milk, and corn-bread. 
In course of half an hour a clean set of rosy chil- 
dren met mamma once more. What passed at the 
first meeting of this secret society we are not sup- 
posed to know; but each one came out laughing a 
little later, holding tightly a piece of ribbon, on 
one end of which was suspended a pink candy pig. 

During the remainder of the day, as soon as the 
sign — that is, a frown—of a cross word showed 
itself, exclamations were heard from all sides, 
“Remember, you belong to the Anti-squeal So- 
ciety!” And a smile quickly took its place. 

Indeed, at the close of the day, mamma declared 
their names ought to be changed to Good. 


YOU KNOW HER. 


O you tear your flounce, she has a pm ora 
thread and needle for you in a twinkling. 
Do you want to send a telegram, she has 
a blank and a messenger for you at once. Have 
you no one to go down the street for you to match 
a ribbon or post a letter, she will do both for you 
with intelligence and despatch. Have your friends 
come on a yisit, hers will be the first invitation 
that will reach them, I can assure you. Are you 
ailing and despondent, from her will come a little 
tray of dainties, a kind note. Are you only dull, 
she will send you a new book. Do you lack a 
blank card, she will give you one, with a pencil 
well pointed. 

Has she a carriage, lots of sick folk, poorer 
folk, kinsfolk, strangers, get what she calls “a 
breath of fresh air”: she might say of her way of 
doing it “a breath of heaven.” Has she a hot- 
house, the hospitals, the churches, the govern- 
esses, get lovely flowers: the old and sick around 
her are not forgotten. Has she a fine library, she 
will even lend her books to the “living epistles” 
about her, that they may be diverted and cheered 
in hours of gloom and unrest. Has she an opera 
box, she often fills it with people who haven't. 
Has she tickets for other entertainments, cook 
goes to the theatre with her brother Bob. 

Has she none of these worldly advantages, the 
lovely woman is still the lovely woman every- 
where, at all times, under all circumstances, God 
bless her! The constant practice of the small 
kindnesses, courtesies, charities of life, has made 
her what she is; and there are few things on earth 
that are lovelier. 


THE GOLDEN FLOWER (CHRYSANTHE- 
MUM). 


LEGEND is told in the Black Forest, that 
A one Christmas Eve, as Hermann, a poor 

charcoal-burner, was returning homeward, 
he found a little child in the forest, exposed, half- 
clad, to the snow and the bitter wind. He clasped 
it in pity to his bosom, and took it home with him. 
His wife and children welcomed the poor little 
stranger, feasted him at their Christmas Eve 
supper, and caressed and amused him. They 
were very happy together; and before retiring to 
rest the little stranger kissed them all, and prayed 
for all in the house who had been so kind to him. 
In the morning his appearance suddenly changed 
into that of the holy Christ-child; and, as he 
vanished from their sight, the good couple fell 
upon their knees in humble reverence and joy. 
That morning, as Hermann passed by the place 
where he had found the fair child, he saw a cluster 
of lovely white and golden flowers with dark green 


leaves, looking as though the snow itself had blos- 
somed. He plucked some and carried them rever- 
ently home to his wife and children, who treasured 
the fair blossoms and tended them carefully, in re- 
membrance of that wonderful Christmas Eve, 
calling them chrysanthemums. And every year, 
as the time came round, they put aside a portion 
of their feast, and gave it to some poor little child, 
according to the words of Christ, “ Inasmuch as ye 
have done it to one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it to me.” 


A CAT. THAT CAN READ. 


oT HAVE a cat,” said a lady, “that knows when 

] a letter comes to her.” 

“A letter!” exclaimed the hearer in sur- 
prise. 

“Yes, a letter; and, if you don’t believe it, I 
will prove it to you. Just wait a minute until I 
direct one.” 

My friend left the room, and in a few minutes 
returned with a sealed envelope, addressed to Miss 
Pussy, No. — Marlboro Street, City. 

“Now,” said she, “if you will kindly post that 
for me to-night, and be here when the postman 
comes around on his first delivery to-morrow 
morning, you will see that I am telling you facts.” 

I mailed the letter as she asked, and was at my 
friend’s home promptly the next morning. 

Soon the bell rang; and shortly afterward the 
servant entered with a bundle of letters, among 
which was that for Miss Pussy. 

Placing them near the cat on the floor, my 
friend said, “Now, Miss Pussy, pick out your 
letter.” 

Sure enough, Pussy at once showed an interest, 
and in a moment had pushed aside with her paw 
the envelope addressed to her. 

I was almost too surprised to speak, when my 
friend said : — 

“Wait amoment. She’ll open it, and eat up all 
that is in the envelope. Just watch her do it.” 

Scarcely had she said this when Miss Pussy had 
torn the envelope open, and was enjoying her 
letter very much. The envelope was filled with 
fragrant catnip. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW ELSIE SAVED HER BROTHER’S LIFE. 
(YounG ConrTRIBUTORS.) 


It was on the 14th of January; and, after school was 
over, Harry ran home, so he could go skating on Mr. 
Freeman’s pond. 

Harry Rand was a poor boy, who lived in the small 
town of Bradford. His father was dead; and Harry did 
all he could for his mother, who took in sewing for a 
living. 

I was saying that Harry was going skating, and his 
smaller sister wanted to go and take her sled. 

““Mamma,”’ she cried, ‘‘mamma, may I go with 
Harry?’’ Now Harry was usually kind to Elsie; 
but to-day he didn’t want her togo. At last hermamma 
came to the door, and said she could go if it was Harry’s 
desire. After a while Harry consented, but he was 
very cross about something. 

While he was out skating, he got into bad company 
and was forced away from his good companions. The 
boys took him far out on the pond, and then ran away. 
There was a cracking of ice, and then Harry was not to 
be seen. Elsie saw her brother’s danger, and ran to 
save him. Luckily, he came up in the very place he 
went down; and, although the ice would not bear 
Harry, it would Elsie. She caught her brother by the 
sleeve of his coat, and called for help. ‘Two of Elsie’s 
friends ran for their fathers, and brave Elsie kept 
on holding until they came. At last they arrived, and 
Harry was taken home. He had taken a severe cold, 
which lasted for many weeks. Elsie begged to take 
care of him until he became able to go out, which 
she was allowed to do. When Harry was able to talk, 
he thanked Elsie for going skating, and wanted her to 
always go after that. : 

EmMA TURNER, age twelve. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Wuo was Joan of Arc, and what ‘does the pict- 
ure mean that we publish in this number? The 
Editor awaits answers. 

A kind welcome has been extended to the “ Out- 
look,” and we hope to keep in steady touch with 
the Sunday-School workers. There is a great deal 
of activity in the Sunday-School world just now. 

This number is, in part, Valentine’s. The best 
valentine you can give your Sunday-School teacher 
is a smiling attendance on Sunday. 

Very interesting is“ K. H.” in her Bermuda 
letter, and very quaint the picture with it of the 
old church. The photograph came from Bermuda 
a few weeks ago, and we now reproduce it in this 
half-tone. 

In the next Hvery Other Sunday will appear 
another of the Madonna series, by Miss Foster, 
“The Madonna of the Well,” ascribed by some 
to Raphael. 

Very many will be glad to greet Miss Kate L. 
Brown in poem and story. She has been absent 
from our columns some time. 

The Editor has received a poem and answers to 
enigmas from a lady in Billerica, Mass., who says, 
“Being, perhaps, one of your youngest sub- 
scribers, sixty-two years old, I venture to offer 
the enclosed.” We think there are some regular 
readers of Every Other Sunday younger-older 
than that. Is it so? 


LETTER-BOX. 


WILLIMANTIC, Conn. 
Dear Editor,—I have been a member of the Unita- 
rian Sunday School ever since it was organized, which 
is about two years. The older girls of my Sunday 
School formed a girls’ club, of which I am a member. 
Our object is to get money for charitable purposes. We 
had a social the last of October, at which we made $9.09, 
out of which we gave $2 to a poor family. At the 
social we had a candy booth and a gypsy tent. In the 
tent one of the girls told fortunes, and afterward sang 
“« Juanita ’’ very nicely. Then we had a programme, 
consisting of music and recitations, after which we 
_ served cake and chocolate. Our minister is Rey. S. R. 
Free. We like him very much. He talks tous in Sun- 
day School, and we all enjoy that. It is very good skat- 
ing here. I go nearly every day except Sunday. I have 
never seen a letter in your paper from our Sunday 
School, so the class girls wished me to write. Hoping 
to see this letter in print, I remain your reader, 
Nevuis M. Gurury, 
age thirteen years. 


PI PUZZLE. 


Lwit terwin verne eb rove? 

Iwll het kard yads renev og? 

Sumt het cuspbutret dan eth verclo 
Eb yawsal dih deurn eht wsno? 


Ha, denl em rouy ttille are, voel! 
Karh! sit a tilufbeau ginth: 
Eth iestwear thmon fo eth eary, vole, 
Si esthorst dan terneas het ringsp! 
Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY. 


ANAGRAM. 


RppWAE Sutusuag Notroh. 
TuEopore H. CLARK. 


BEHEADED WORDS. 


I Am to cement vows. 
wither. 

Iam to lop off branches. 
am the edge of a cup. 

I am a kind of food. 
strike with a stick. 

I am to undertake. 
cook. 


Change my head, and I am to 
Change my head, and I 
Change my head, and I am to 


Change my head, and I am to 
i. A. R. 
ENIGMA XXII. 
I am composed of 16 letters. 
My 1, 9, 2, 8, is a young girl 


My 3, 10, 11, 12, is a flower that grows in water. 
My 16, 5, 15, is what farmers do in the spring. 
My 4, 6, 14, 7, is a boy’s name. 
My 13, 5, is not yes. 
My 1, 2,3, 11, is where flour is made. 
My 18, 9, 10, 3, is part of the finger. 
My 7, 9, 18, 2, 14, 11, is a boy’s name. 
My whole is the name of a paper. 
ApA L. Brown. 


ENIGMA XXIII. 


I am composed of 18 letters. 

My 1, 5, 8, 13, is an animal. 

My 7,5, 9, is a spider’s home. 

My 3, 4, 11, is a slang expression. 

My 10, 11, 5, 12, 18, is what afpilot is required to do. 

My7, 12, 2, 10, 8, 6, is a small, quick, bloodthirsty 

animal. 

My whole is a noted statesman. 
PrERLEY Scorr and 
Brown Lowe tu. 


Tue Unitarian Sunday-School in Pomona, Cal., has 
taken great interest in the ‘‘ Letter Box,’’ especially in 
solving the Biblical enigmas. The superintendent, 
Mrs. A. W. Burt, offered prizes to such pupils as might 
furnish the most correct answers. In consequence, 
Anson Thomas and Bessie Minier, having jhanded in 
the best replies, received each a book as reward. 


‘ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 10. 


CHARADE. Thanksgiving. 

Cross-worD Enigma. Steam-engine. 

ANAGRAM. The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want. 

Enigma XVIII. Garden City by the Sea. 

Enigma XIX. Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


OUTLOOK. 


Our Sunday School at Florence, Mass., has nearly 
doubled within the past few weeks. This is owing 
partly to a change of the hour. Rev. Mr. Free and his 
coworkers are naturally quite pleased at this mark of 
prosperity. Given a good Sunday School, and the rule 
in general is that the church will secure better results. 

The general spirit of the Unitarian Sunday School at 
Lawrence, Kan., is most excellent at the present time. 
The infant department contains ten or fifteen bright 
little pupils in charge of Miss Ruth Whitman. Prof. 
W. H. Carruth is superintendent; and, through the 
faithful services of himself and his teachers, the attend- 
ance is gradually gaining. 

At Providence, R.I., Rev. Augustus M. Lord is con- 
ducting a large Bible class of about seventy members. 
They gather after the morning service on Sunday. 
The lessons in hand are ‘‘ Beacon Lights of Christian 
History,’’ and prove exceedingly fertile in material for 
study and discussion. 

We congratulate the First Church i in Salem, Mass., 
and its new vigorous minister, Rev. E. J. Prescott, on 
the chapel just completed. It will furnish fine ac- 
commodations for the Sunday School, and fresh life and 
prosperity ought to prevail in that department of the 
parish. 

Interest is growing deeper in the advanced class of 
the Pittsfield Unitarian Sunday School, in charge of 
Rey. G.S. Anderson. The current lessons on ‘‘ Beacon 
Lights of Christian History’ are arousing wide atten- 
tion, so that the membership of the class has greatly 
increased. 

At Adrian, Minn., there is a Sunday School which 
keeps alive the loyalty and existence of liberal Chris- 
tians. Every Other Sunday makes a visit there, and 
is glad to carry its cordial greetings and encourage- 
ment. Alpha Feathers is very active in this movement. 

Many visitors find their way to the Sunday School of 
the Church of the Disciples, Boston, Mrs. James A. 
Beatley, superintendent. The object is to see the 
methods introduced by Mrs. Beatley and her associates 
for the better conduct of opening exercises and class- 
work. It is a Sunday School where many valuable 
hints can be obtained. 

Everything is moving forward with more rapid step 
at our Unitarian church in Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Rev. A. P. Reccord and his wife are devoting themselves 
with great zeal to their new duties. In this prosperity 
the Sunday School has a large share; it has doubled. 


. will be taken up at once, and a generous donation sent. 


_ just published two services for Sunday Schools. 


‘who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in — 
‘the package sent to their schools. 


The January meeting of the Boston Sunday-School 
Union was exceedingly interesting. Rey. A. 8. Garver 
of Worcester, Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., of Brookline, and 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead of Boston gave valuable addresses. 
The attendance was the largest of the season. Interest 
centred greatly on the subject of ‘‘ Teachers’ Meeting,” 
treated by Mr. Garver. He has succeeded in obtain- 
ing a large attendance of teachers by dropping those 
who would not come, and also making successful 
teaching depend greatly upon the attendance at these 
sessions. This has worked well with him, but it is a 
great question how far such a pressure can be brought 
to bear in the ordinary Sunday School without per- 
manently losing teachers and finding no substitutes. 

The New York Sunday-School Union goes on its suc- 
cessful way. The January meeting was held in Brook- 
lyn at the First Unitarian Church. Papers were read 
by Dr. John Elliott, Rev. Charles F. Dole, and Rey. 
Thomas R. Slicer. 

One of the most systematic Sunday Schools of our 
faith on the Pacific Coast is at Portland, Ore. Rey. 
Earl M. Wilbur has devoted himself with great intelli- 
gence and zeal to this department of his church. The 
lessons are in the one-topic, three-grade course by the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society, Boston. Mr. Wilbur 
is careful to have a thorough preparation beforehand 
for his teachers; and, when Sunday comes, they are able 
to teach accurately. 

The attention of ministers and superintendents is 
called to the appeal of the Unitarian Sunday-School So- 
ciety, Boston. This was sent out some time ago to 
every church and Sunday School in the denomination. 
It is earnestly hoped that the matter of a contribution 
to the treasury of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society 


We ask the friends of this cause to act in this direction 
promptly and generously. The money will be devoted 
to the most important of all problems confronting our 
denomination,— the right training of our young people. 

A new Easter Service is now ready, issued by the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society, Boston.’ Nothing of 
this kind has been published for three years, owing to 
the publication of the New Song and Service Book, 
which provides so much Easter material. This new 
Service contains seven original pieces of music, con- 
tributed especially for this purpose. Also the usual 
Responsive Reading, Prayer, and Canticle of Remem- 
brance. The music for the carols is by Eben H. Bailey, 
Mrs. A. T. Cobb, Miss Ahua E. White, A. Scott Fraser, 
and Miss EK. Rowena Noyes. Words by Rey. Edward 
A. Horton. Price 5 cents a copy; $4 per hundred. 

A new four-page leaflet is also out, containing selec- 
tions of poems for Easter concerts. The pieces are for 
all ages. Price 5 cents per copy. 

The Unitarian Sunday-School Society, Boston, has 
They 
are not intended to take the place of the regular services 
in the Song and Service Books, but are introductory and 
supplementary. The first is one long tested at the — 
Church of the Disciples Sunday School in Boston, and _ 
compiled by Mrs. Beatley, the superintendent. It is en- — 
titled ‘‘ An Opening Service.’’ The second is a Script- 
ural liturgy, consisting entirely of alternate readings — 
from selected passages of the Bible. The chief part of 
this comes from a service inuse at the Yonkers Sunday 
School, Rey. James T. Bixby’s. These are printed on 
single-page leaflets, so that they can be pasted into 
“A Book of Song and Service.’’ Price for each Ser- 
vice, 50 cents a hundred. Samples sent on application, — 
without charge. 
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